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LETTERS by one of the great revolutions, so often experienced by | Val d’Arno than in any other part of Europe; they*are so 


ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 
— 


ka kegere couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface dw globe, ne 
eouvre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Prenstuted enpressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 
LETTER IX. 
OF FOSSIL ANIMALS. 


—— 

In the preceding letter, my object in laying before you 
the result of researches mgde, by the most distinguished 
naturalists, in the soil of our neighbourhood, was, to give 
you some idea of the manner in which the different for- 
mations succeed each other in every part of the alluvial 
soil; since there exists a striking analogy in the position 
of rocks, with respect to each other, all over the surface 
of the globe. 

The nature of the subject, which I intend to treat in 
this letter, and those following, will, I trust, indemnify 
you for the dryness of my last letter. I shall now give 
you some account of those precious remains of animals, 
which nature seems to have preserved in the bosom of the 
earth, in order to prepare us for the disasters of which 
we ourselves may, at any moment, become the victims. 

I shall no longer confine myselfto thé description of 
researches made in any particular Pilace, but shall acquaint 
you withthe observations thathave ‘been made in all 
countriegs It is, in this case, necessary to embrace general 
facts, Because a knowledge of the resemblance of the 
species found in various climates, or of the differences 
existing between them, leads to the most curious results. 

In speaking to you of fossil animals, I shall follow an 
order directly contrary to that which I adopted in de- 
scribing the different layers; that is to say, I shall begin 
with the animals found in the most superficial layers, and 
shall then proceed to the most ancient. You will net fail 
to remark, that the fossil remains, contained in the most 
superficial layers, all belong either to species now living, 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, or to 
animals nearly allied to these species, as the different 
mastodontes ; while those, found in the deeper layers, 


more than one cataclysm, form, for the most part, genera 
entirely different from the genera with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

Fossil animals are beings of an ancient creation, of 
whose nature we can judge only by some osseous remains 
of them, preserved by time. Their soft purts have been, 
with very few exceptions, replaced by the malicales of the 
rocks in which they are found. 

The expression of fossil animals has been substituted 
for that of petrified animals, to distinguish the action to 
which they have been subject from that now often exer- 
cised upon substances, which, when plunged into certain 
currents of water, are, in a short space of time, incrustated 
with stony malicales. This process is particularly dis- 
tinguished by the term petrifaction. Fossilisation is very 
different. Nature, in her present state, is, as I have 


the globe, and, in the course of some millions of centuries, 
to be succeeded by others, the latter would not possess 
even such traces of our ephemeral existence, as those fur- 
nished to us by the remains we have discovered of the 
animals destroyed by the last revolutions. 





LETTER X. 
OF ELEPHANTS. 
ee 

Bones of fossil elephants have often been discovered be- 
fore the present period, but their nature was never under- 
stood till lately. Former discoveries of this kind gave rise 
to many fabulous histories of the disinterment of the 
corpses of ancient giants. At the time that they were 
made, men had made but little progress in the study of 
anatomy, and, as the elephant is one of the animals, whose 
skeleton most resembles the human skeleton, they eagerly 
seized hold of these events, to give sanction to inventions 
which gratified their love of the marvellous. A whole 
volume might be composed of the histories of fossil bones 
of great quadrupeds, that have been affirmed by ignorance 
or fraud to be the skeletons of human giants. The most 
celebrated is the history of the skeleton, supposed, under 
the reign of Louis XIII., to be the remains of Tento- 
bachus, king of the Cimbri, who fought against Marius. 
The following is an account of the event which gave rise 
to this story : 

On the 11th of January, 1613, some bones, several of 
which were broken by the workmen, were dug up from a 
sand pit, near the castle of Chanmon, between the towns 
of Montricoux, Serres, and Saint Antoine. A surgeon, of 
the name of Mazurier, being informed of this discovery, 
got possession of the bones, and invented a scheme to turn 
them to his profit. He declared that he had found them 
in asepulchre, thirty feet long, upon which was written 
Tentobachus rex, and added that he had discovered, at the 
same time, about fifty medals, impressed with the likeness 


in proportion as they are more recent, continued to be made 


time of the Ramans. 


is, that the bones first found in our country were deposited 
near the Rhone; that is to say, in places where they might | ¢ 
have been buried by Annibal, who is known to have taken | t 





already told you, incapable of forming fossils; so that, if 
the existing races of men were to be suddenly destroyed 


common there, that the peasants use them, promiscuously 
with stones, for the construction of their houses. Since, 
however, they became acquainted with the value attached 
to these relics, they preserve them, in order to sell them to 
travellers. Thus, M. Cuvier bought at Jncisa an atlas of 
large dimensions, offered to him whilst he was changing 
horses there. This celebrated naturalist relates, that be 
has seen so large a quantity of fossil bones of elephants 
collected together in the neighbourhood of Figline, that 
two rooms were filled with them. This prodigious num- 
ber completely refutes the opinion of those who would 
maintain, that these bones are merely traces of the passage 
of Annibal’s army through this country. History, it ie 
true, informs us that this great general, after having won 
the battle of Trebia, crossed the Appenines; but Titus, 
Livy, and Polybius, have agreed in stating, that although 
he had thirty-two elephants when he entered Italy, he had 
only eight after the battle of Trebia; that he lost seven of 
these animals in a vain attempt to cross the Appenines 
during the winter; and that, in the spring, having at 
length succeeded in his painful enterprise, when he arrived 
at the upper Val d’Arno he had only one remaining. 
There is no better foundation for whatever conjectures 
have been advancéd to account for the origin of these 
bones, in the supposition that they are not of greater 
antiquity than the times of which we have historical re- 
cords. Besides, you will presently perceive how ridiculous 
it would be to attempt to ascribe to a single cause, what- 
ever it may be, a phenoinenon so general as the existence 
of these bones. They are found in England, in Germany, 
and, in fact, all over Europe. Those discovered in Ger. 
many have been more frequently and more attentively 
observed than any others. It is impossible to suppose 
that the Romans can have taken elephants to the north of 
that country. Many bones have been found in the most 
northern parts of Ireland, in Scandinavia, Norway, and 
even in Iceland. Some have also been discovered im 
Poland, and they particularly abound in Russia, although 


of Marius. All these stories were inserted in a pamphlet, | the climate of that country is now so ill adapted to the 
by means of which the public curiosity being excited, he | nature of the elephant. In what provinces of Russia do 
succeeded in obtaining money for exhibiting the bones of | you suppose, Madam, that they are found in the greatest 
the pretended giant, in Paris, and other towns. Gassendi | quantities? In the coldest parts of Siberia. But, how- 
mentions a Jesuit of Tournon, as the author of the pam-j ever common they may be in these rude climates, they 
phlet, and demonstrates that the antique medals were j are still more so in some islands of the Frozen Ocean, 
counterfeits ; as for the bones, they were bones of an ele- | to the porth of Siberia,.-which, with the exception of a few 
phant. rocks, are almost entirely composed of a mixture of sand 
Similar observations graduatly becoming more precise, | and ice containing fossil bones. 


The Russian Captain Kotzebue found many fossil bones 


till the beginning of the eighteenth century. At that pe- | upon the coast of America, beyond the polar circle: they 
riod, the improvement in natural sciences no longer per- | were so common there, that his sailors often burnt them. 
mitted men to be so grossly deceived, and these bones | M. Adalbert de Chamisso, a naturalist, who accompanied 
were discovered to have belonged to elephants; but it was | Kotzebue, brought to Europe a tusk, four feet long, and 
supposed that they had been buried under the soil in the | tive feet broad, in its widest part. M. Cuvier discovered a 
great resemblance between this bone and those dug up 
The circumstance most tending to confirm this opinion | near Paris, in excavating the canal de l’Ourcq. 


The inhabitants of Siberia are so accustomed to find 
hese monstrous remains buried under the ground, that 
hey account for their presence there by a fable, which 


elephants with him in his expedition against the Romans ; | will not astonish you when you consider the ignorauce of 
and by Domitius Anabarbus, who also conducted some of | the people by whom it was invented. They believe shat 


heir exists in their country an animal of the size of the 





these animals into Gaul against the Allabroges. t 


More fossil bones of elephants are found in the upper elephant, also furnished with tusks; but that, like the 
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mole, it cannot support the light of the day. They have 
given it the name of Mammoti, and they call the fossil 
tusks, horns of the Mammoth. 

The frozen temperature of these climates has preserved 
them so well, that they are applied to the purposes for 


“which new ivory is used, and constitute a very important 


article of commerce in that country. You must acknow- 
ledge, Madam, that nature has granted to these people 
a very singular indemnification for the sterility of the 
eountry they inhabit. 

It is remarkable that the same fable has been invented 
by the Chinese, who call the pretended subterranean 
animal fien-schu-ia. It is mentioned in many of their 
treat'ses upon natural history. In one of them, it is re- 
marked, that this animal is found only in the coldest re- 

ions, and that its flesh is very wholesome. We may 
therefore sup) that the curious phenomenon of the pre- 
servation of flesh is not uncommon in cold countries. 

Fossil bones are generally mixed with the bones of scve- 
ral wild animals, of various sizes. An entire skeleton is, 
however, seldom found ; they are, in some instances, placed 
under layers of fresh water depositions, in others, they are 
covered by the remains of marine bodies. We may, by 
these circumstances, judge what was the nature of the 
catastrophe which changed the face of the country where 
they lived. 

When we consider, Madam, the prodigious number of 
these bones, their mixture with the skeletons of wild ani- 
mals, and the dispersion of bones belonging to the same 
animal, we cannot but reject the supposition that they are 
the remains of animals buried by men, and we are com- 
pelled to admit that revolutions, of which we behold every 
where proofs so evident, must have taken place. 

I must now remind you of the elephant of Mr. Adams, 
and request you to refer to the history I have given you of 
it, in one of my preceding letters. 

Bones of elephants are also found in America, a conti- 
nent in which living elephants have never been known 
since it was discovered by the Europeans. As these ani- 
mals certainly never can have been destroyed by the feeble 
and thinly scattered people who inhabited America before 
the period of its discovery, we have a new and unanswera- 
ble proof of the antediluvian antiquity of these remains. 

A circumstance worthy of remark is, that whilst the 
fossil bones of elephants are so common in climates that 
could not be supported by these animals, none are found 
in the countries where they now exist. To account for 
this singularity, we must not forget, first, that the present 
state of things no longer permits of fossilisation ; secon: 1, 
that the temperature of the coldest regions must have 
changed suddenly, probably at the time of the great revo- 
lution, which caused all these animals to perish ; thirdly, 
that the fossil elephant having been provided by nature 
with the fur peculiar to animals living in cold countries, we 
muy be sure that it was capable of supporting a tempera- 
ture much lower than that of the regions of Asia and 
Africa. ‘The elephants now living in these continents are 
almost destitute of hair. 

[To be continued.} 











“#Hen and Manners. 


COUNTRY WAKES OR RUSHBEARINGS. 
[Concluded from our last.) 

Geeat as are the excesses usually prevalent at these an- 
nual assemblies, we have good authority for asserting that 
befure the Reformation they were both greater and more 
frequent. The following extract from the Regnum Papis- 
ticum Naogeorgi is exceedingly curious, and was excced- 
ingly scarce previously to its insertion in the Popular 
Antiquities of Brand. As the latter work is, from its high 
price, inaccessible to most readers, and but little known 
even by those who can afford to make expensive pur- 
chases of books, the republication of the extract in ques- 
twn will probably be acceptable to the learned reader. An 
old translation, by Barnaby Googe, is subjoined. 


Tempii sucrati celebrantur festa quotannis, 
Catholicé nimis. E turri suspenditur alta 
VexiUum erucis, et redolenti gramine templi 
Sternitur omne soluin: ramisque virentibus arae: 
Suggestumaque nitet, sellacque omnesque columnae: 
Panduntur tabulne, idolorum armoria pictae. 
Preeeipué vero sertis habituque patronus 





Minsula Pontificum bullas, indutaque multis 
Sustentat signis, festum celebrantibus illud, 
Concessa: Idolum quoque patroni ostia circa 
Sustinet haec eadem mendicans; quod quia mutum est, 
Aut nondum popull linguam oraque burbara novit, 
Assidet interpres quidam, clamansque rogansque, 
Intrantes atque egredientes, munera-praestent 
Patrono, et nummis redimant indulta paparum. 
Pastor pastores alios invitat, et ipsa 
Scorta jubet simul adduci, turbasque nothorum 
Undique conveniunt quoque vicini atque remoti 
Ruricolae, pars sponte sua, partimque vocati. 
Arma ferunt omnes gladios, venabla, secures, 
Bom bardas, fustes ferratas, atque bipenncs. 
Adveniunt juvenes culti, comptaeque puellae; 
Adsunt et mimi, mendicique atque choraules. 
Institor exponit nitidas ex ordine merces. 
Canpo disponit mensas, et pocula profert 
Omnia venturis: neutrum spes fallit avara; 
Namque fere referunt summa ex hoc commoda festo 
Prae cunctis aliis. Igitur post sacra peracta, 
Aut ad cauponem properant, notosque sodales, 
Explenturque omnes laute vinoque cibisque. 
Octo solent septemque interdum ponere missus, 
Pontificumque nihil veterum concedere ccenis. 
Sublatis tandem mensis consurgitur, et mox 
Orchestram juvenes adeunt ascaule vocato: 
Qui postquam insonuit raucum signumque choreis 
Utre dedit, veniunt illuc pueri atque puelle, 
Longeoerique senes, mediaque etate mariti. 
Spectatum accedunt et anus, juvenesque marits, 
Tum rarii surgunt ludi, turpesque chorece 
A madidis nee, non rixse pugnoeque cruente 
Fervent, ut digiti, palmee, calcentur et aures, 
Et capita et facies et brachia sanguine manent; 
Nonnunquam et ccesus media linquatur arena 
Multi, quod placeat, cupidce mercantur amice. 
Multi cauponam repetunt, potantque gregatim, 
Insipido adjuncto cantu, clamureque summo. 
Luduntque interea chartis, rapidoque fritillo. 
In cauponam etiam est pastorem accersere moris, 
Quo prasente putant compleri denique ludum. 
Is superat clamando omnes, calicesque frequentes 
Siccando, rex quidam est: vicinoque vomenti, 
Sinciput apprendit, nimium officiosus et sequus, 
Et tenet, ima quoad stomachi fundamina verti. 
Hine est vicinis gratus, charusque sodalis: 
Cui si quando nocent Euantica dona vicissim, 
Debilitantque gradum, ne possit adire Penates 
Ipsi illum (quod non rard contingere notum) 
Quadrupedem grati vice versa in tecta reducunt. 
Catholicum hunc servat veneranda dicatio morem. 
—> 


THE TRANSLATION, BY BARNABE GOOGE. 
The dedication of the Church is yerely had in minde, 
With worship passing Catholicke, and in a wondrous kinde : 
From out the steeple hie is hangde a crosse and banner fayre, 
The pavement of the temple strowde with hearbes of pleasant 


ayre, 
The pulpets and the aulters all that in the Church are seene, 
And every pewe and piller great, are deckt with boughes of 
green; 
The tabernacles opened are, and images are drest, 
But chiefly he that patron is, doth shine above the rest: 
A borde there stands, whereon their bulles and pardons thick 
they lay, 
That given are to every one that keepes this holiday: 
The Idol! of the Patron eke, without the doore doth stande, 
And beggeth fast, of every man, with pardons in his hande: 
Who for because he lackes his tongue, and hath not yet the 
skill, 
In common people's languages, when they speake well or ill, 
He hath his own interpreter, that alwayes standeth by, 
And unto every man that commeth in or out doth cry: 
Desiring them the Patron there, with giftes to have in minde, 
And Popish pardons for to buie, release of sinnes to finde. 


° . ° * ° ° ° 
On every side the neighbours come, and such as dwell not 
nere, 


Come of their own good willes, and some required to be there. 

And every man his weapon hath, their swordes and launces 
long, 

Their axes, curriers, pystolets, with pykes and darts among. 

The young men in their best array, and trimmest maydes 
appesre, 

Both jeasters, roges, and minstrels with their instruments 
are heare. 

The pedier doth his packe untrusse, the host his pots doth fill, 

And on the table breade and drinke doth set for all that will: 

Nor eyther of them their heape decey ves, for of the others all, 

To them the advauntage of this feaste, ang gaine, doth 





Racolitur ati, atque sua resplendet ip ari 


chiefly fall. 


The service done, they eyther to the taverne fast do flie, 

Or to their neighbour’s house, whereat they feede unreason- 
ablie: 

For sixe or seven courses they unto the table bring, 

And for their suppers may compare with any heathen king. 

The table taken up, they rise, and all the youth apace, 

The minstrell with them called to go to some convenient 
place; 

ae when with bagpipe hoarce, he hath begon his musicke 

ne, 

And unto such as are preparde to daunce hath given signe, 

Comes thither streight both boys and gyrles, and men that 
aged bee, 

And maryed folkes of middle age, there also comes to see, 

Old wrinckled hagges, and youthful dames, that minde to 
daunce aloft. 

Then sundrie pastimes do begin, and filthic daunces oft: 

When drunkards they do lead the daunce with fray and bloody 
fight, 

That handes, and eares, and head, and face, are torne in wofull 
plight. 

The streames of bloud runne downe the armes, and often- 
times is seen, ; 

The carkasse of some ruffian slaine is left upon the greene. 

Here many, for their lovers sweete, some daintie thing de 
buie, 

And many to the taverne goe, and drinke for companie, 

Whereat they foolish songs do sing, and wagers great do 
make: 

Some in the meane while play at cardes, and some the dice 
do shake. 

Their custom also is, the priest into the house to pull, 

Whom — they have, they thinke their game accomplished 
at full; 

He farre in noyse exceedes them all, and eke in drinking drie 

The cuppes, a prince he is, and holdes their heades that 
spewing lie. ‘ 
8 6 2 ® e e e 








Che Lnvestiqator. 


MR. MARSHALL'S LECTURE ON POPULATION AND 
WAGES, 
At the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute. 
—— 





On Thursday evening se’nnight a Lecture was delivered 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, by John Marshall, Esq. the 
Vice-president, ** On the true principles and mutual rela. 
tion of Population and Wages.” This interesting branch 
of economical science was very clearly illustrated, and 
made level to every a wo: The natural tendency of 
population to increase beyond the demand for labour, the 
effect of redundant population in reducing wages, and the 
check given to population by the misery of the labourers 
diminishing their numbers, were explained in the simplest 
manner. It was shown that the labouring classes were 
comfortable and happy when the supply of labour was be- 
low the demand, and wretched when the supply exceeded 
the demand; and, from this fact, Mr. M. took occasion to 
advise the younger part of his auditors to make some pro- 
vision for the support of a family before they entered into 
a connexion for life. The lecturer then spoke of the laws 
which regulated wages. He showed that the natural price 
of labour was that which would enable the labourers to 
maintain themselves and families, without either increas. 
ing or diminishing their numbers; and that the market or 
temporary pee of labour was affected by the proportion 
of the supply to the demand. He then showed the advan- 
tages of leaving labour to find its own price, withoyt any 
restrictions on either the employers or the employed ; and 
expressed his pleasure at the al of the Combination 
Laws, for which he had petitioned, and which he recom. 
mended before the committee of the House of Commons. 
He took occasion to notice the attempts of workmen, in 
many places, to impose restrictions on their masters, more 
odious than those they have themselves been freed from: 
and he showed that the attempts of the Glasgow spinners’ 
had resulted in their complete defeat, and had produced 
heavy Joss both to masters and workmen, without the. 
smallest advantage to either. The following passage, as 
it has a local interest, and is on a subject which it is im. 
portant that the working classes should understand, we 
give entire: 

** I] am told that some workmen inthis town are. form- 
ing a combination to restrict their employers from taking 
apprentices, or employing other men who have not been | 
brought up inthe trade. Their object is to obtain a mo. 
nopoly for themselves, by keeping others out of the trade ; 
and, by causing a scarcity of hands, to raise their wages. 
It would be as much a monopoly as that of the East India 
Company, or any other, and just as selfish and unjusti- 





fiable. It is easy to prove that all monopolies are injurious 
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ae 
to the true interests of the country. All history proves 
this. Look at the effects of the restrictions on trade in our 
corporate towns, and their laws for excluding all but bur- 
es or freemen from carrying on any business in them. 
Fins any town flourished under such restrictions? On the 
contrary, has not every place which has kept up these in- 
jurious restrictions ually sunk into a state of insignifi- 
cance ?—and trade has taken refuge and flourished in those 
laces where it was free and unconfined. From this cause 
insignificant villages have risen up into great manufac- 
turing towns, and become places of the first importance in 
the state. 

** Trade requires a perfect: freedom to keep it in a 
healthy and flourishing state. Not only must Government 
remove restrictive laws, but manufacturers and their work- 
men must also cultivate a liberal spirit. When they un- 
derstand the principles of economical science, they will 

ive that it is their interest so to act. Suppose a cer- 

tain class of workmen should succeed in preventing others 
from being brought into the trade, and by reducing their 
numbers below the actual demand, that they should obtain 
a higher rate of wages. It is obvious that this would not 
raise the rate of wages in general; but that, on the con- 
trary, it would depress it in other trades, because a greater 
number of persons must enter into them. This, in the 
first instance, would be injurious to the workmen in other 
trades; but the greater plenty of hands and lowness of 
wages would make those trades increase and flourish, 
whilst the trade that was restricted by the injurious com- 
bination would decay. Perhaps this may be best under- 
atood by an example; and, to keep clear of local preju- 
dices, we will suppose a silk manufacture to be established 
in Iseeds, and that the workmen combined together to pre- 
vent any others from learning the trade. As long as the 
silk trade continued to be flourishing and prosperous the 
master manufacturer would continue to carry it on, 
and submit to an advance of wages; but_he could nat in- 
crease his works for want of hands. We are now sup- 
posing the trade to be 3 gprs omen and, of course, there 
will be plenty of capital ready to be invested in it; and, 
if it cannot be invested in one place, it will be in some 
other. Instead of the silk manufacture being established 
and extended in Leeds, it would be driven out to some 
lace where the trade was free; and then capital would be 
invested, and the trade would flourish. Then let us sup- 
pose a bad trade to eome, as there are fluctuations in all 
trades. Where the manufacture is most extended it is con- 


‘ducted with the most skill, and to the greatest advantage. 


The master manufacturer in Leeds, where the trade had 
been injuriously crippled, would not be able to carry it on 
on equal terms with other places; and, unless he could re- 
duce his wages below those of other places, he would con- 
tract or abandon the trade. 

*¢T am anxious to make this understood, because such 
eonduct is highly detrimental to the town in which we 
liye, and to the gery and increase of its manufac- 
tures; disgraceful, and in the long run injurious, to the 
individuals who practise it; and what, if it does not bring 
on the enactment of new restrictive laws, will, at least, 
alienate the good opinion of their best friends.” 

See 


Uiterature, Criticism, Kc. 


THEODORIC; A POEM. 
BY THOS. CAMPBELL, 2SQ, 














Mr. Campbell, well known as the author of the Plea- 
enres of Hope, Gertrude of Wyoming, and numerous 
smaller pieces, and also as the editor of the New Monthly 
one has lately published a poem, entitled Theodoric, 
«@ Domestic Tale, of which we now purpose to give some 
account, accompanied with a few critical remarks, which 
may suggest themselves to us. Most of the various fugi- 
tive pieces which follow in the same volume, have already 
appeared before the public, and will, therefore, the less 

uire our attention. 

t is now so many years since this gentleman attracted 
public admiration, by the first named of the above works, 
and his'talents are so well appreciated, that it will be use- 
leas for us to say much on his peculiar style and excel- 
lencies. The better class of his poems is distinguished 
for great power and nervousness, united to the most 

conciseness and elegance. His verses ate never, 
or very a, or — and yet they a in 
peetic fire and imagery. is intimate know! of 
Greek literature has — him fully to avail himself of 


the at language affords, so that his 
le, in a i 
pe AE pe ed possesses what is called a 


pression. 
But, to turn to the ‘work we have before ust—-The 


| Story of this poem is — simple. Udolph, the son of an 
| Helvetian nobleman, held a post under Thcodoric, then a 
famous commander in the Austrian army. ‘The frequent 
letters which he sent home were filled with praises of his 
leader, written 

“In such hyperboles of youthful style, 

As made his parents dry their tears and smile: 

But differently far his words imprees’d 

A wond’ring sister's well believing breast ;— 

She caught the illusion, blest Takoporic’s name, 

And wildly magnified his worth and fame; 

Rejoicing life’s reality contain’d 

One, heretofore, her fancy had but feigned, 

Whose love could make her proud; and time and chance 

To passion rais’d that day dream of romance.” 

The war was soon at an end, and Udolph returned to 
his delighted parents. Julia's (his ae latent passion 
for Theodoric was soon kindled into a devouring flame 
by her brother’s enthusiastic conversation, of which he 
was always the subject. Mcanwhile 7heodoric visited 
England— 


the land 

Where Nature, Freedom, Art, smile hand fn hand: 
Her womep fair; her men robust for toil; 

Her vigoroWs souls, high cultured as her soil; 

Her towns, where civic independence flings 

The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings; 
Her works of art, resembling magic powers, 

Her mighty fleets, and learning’s beauteous bowers.” 


He was on the eve of departing, when at a jubilee, he 
saw a lady, who attracted first his attention, and after- 
wards his love. He was successful in his suit, and his 
marriage was only delayed whilst he revisited his master’s 





of his Alpine friends, he made a stay of a month with 
them. Personal knowledge far from diminishing Julia's 
passion for him, of whom before she had only heard, 
it soon increased, on personal acquaintance, to such an 
extent, that he could not but perceive it. He felt bound, 
in honour and friendship, to disclose his circumstances 
and engagement to her. 
** And yet with gracefully ingenuous power, 
Her spirit met th’ explanatory hour ;— 
Ev’n conselous beauty brighten’d in her eyes, 
That told she knew their love no vulgar prizes 
And pride, like that of one more woman grown, 
Enlarged her miep,—enriched her voice’s tone.” 
He left them, having charged both herself and her mother 
to eradicate this fruitless attachment from her breast, re- 
turned to England, and received the hand of Constance. 
For a time hia happiness was perfect. Constance’s rela- 
tions were, however, unfortunately very different from her. 
« Amidst her kindred there was strife and gall; 
Save one congenial sister, they were all 
Such foils to her bright intellect and grace, 
As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race. 
Her nature strove the unnatural feuds to heal, 
Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal; 
And though the wounds she cured were soon unclesed, 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed.” 
In the meantime, his native land was revisited by war, 
and he resolved to return there, to share its dangers. 
Constance apparently assented to his desire for her to re- 
main behind, but inwardly she determined to be his com- 
panion. Her continual absence from home hurt Theo- 
doric’s feelin His wife soon discovered it, and with 
agitated mind hastened to explain her intention of going 
abroad with him. Meanwhile Udolph made his appear- 
ance, to inform Theodoric that Julia was in a dying state, 
and wished to see him before she expired. It was resolved, 
by his wife’s express desire, that Theodoric should attend 
his friend, and should return as soon as possible for Con- 
stance. He went; and whilst standing by Julia’s death- 
bed, was recalled to England, to attend his dying consort. 
Quite distracted, he returned home, frantically reproach- 
ing himself for having ever blamed her inattention to him, 
imagining that he had thus wounded her feelings, and 
caused her malady. His wife had breathed her last in 
ture child-birth. It was but a poor consolation to 
ind that her illness had been brought on by some savage 
reproaches which her unnatural mother, angered at her 
intention of eine abroad with Theodoric, had ventec 
upon her. e poem concludes with a letter she had 
wean ior pees which he oe Fe segs —~ 
i ps, its most beauti rt. In its style 
and classical elegance, it reminds us of tone almost ini- 
miable epi of the Roman poet, Ovid. We shall, 
though of some length, present it to our readers. 
«“ Theodoric, this is destiny above, 
Our power to baffle; bear it then, my love! 





court, on affairs of importance. Loth to hurt the pride | poem: 





Rave not to learn the usage I have borne, 

For one true sister left me not forlorn; 

And though you're absent in another land, 

Sent from me by my own well-meant command, 
Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to mine 

As these clasped hands in blessing you now join: 
Shape not imagined horrors in my fate— 

Ev'n now my suff’rings are not very great; 

And when your grief’s first transports shall subside, 
I call upon your strength of soul and pride 

To pay my memory, if 'tis worth the debt, 
Love's glorying tribute—not forlorn regret: 
{charge my name with power to conjure up 
Reflection’s balmy—not its bitter cup, 

My pard’ning angel, at the gutes of heaven 

Shall look not more regard than you have given 
To me; and our life's union has been clad 

In smiles of bliss as sweet as life e’er had. 

Shall gloom be from such bright remembranee cast? 
Shall bitterness out-flow from sweetness past? 
No! imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 
There let me smile, amidst high thoughts at rest; 
And let contentment on your spirit shine, 

As if its peace were still a part of mine: 

For if you war not proudly with your pain, 

For you I shail have worse than lived in vain. 
But I conjure your manliness to bear 

My loss with noble spirit—not despair; 

I ask you by our love to promise this, 

And kiss those words where I have left a kiss, — 
The latest from my living lips to yours,” 

Such is the outline of this poem. After the above em 
quisitely beautiful extract, we can hardly find it in our 
hearts to say any thing to detract from the merit of the 
. It 1s not, however, in our opinion, equal, as a 
whole, to **Gertrude of Wyoming.” The principal cause 
of this inferiority, is the inferiority of its plot; but it may 
also, in a minor degree, be attributed to a want of con 
sistency in the style. This latter fault is, we think, ocea- 
sioned by cffurts at — which often sink into insig. 
nificancy, sometimes almost into puerility, of expression 
His * Ritter Bann,” (the least deserving of his produo- 
tions, which we are acquainted with, 2nd one of the 
smaller pieces in this volume) will support this assertion ; 
and sonny pes from the present poem might readil 
be adduced, had we not in our view the more gratef 
a of —— dear 

_ It is in his minor uctions that Mr. Cam 
rivalled and inimitable. ** We consider,” a = 
rican critic, with great justness, in a life of this 
which we have now before us, *‘his * Mariners of king. 
land,’ and ‘ The Battle of the Baltic,’ as two of the no- 
blest national songs we have ever seen. They contain 
sublime imagery and lofty sentiments, but are totally free 
from that hyperbole and national rodomontade which ge- 
nerally disgrace this species of poetry.” The following 
7 song, from the Bo —e indisputably 
merits the same praise. ith it, wes . 
— P . all close these re- 
“Men of England! who inherit 
Rights that cost your sires their blood! 
Men, whose undegenerate spirit 
Has been proved on land and flood :— 
By the fues ye’ve fought uncounted, 
By the the glorious deeds ye’ve done, 
Trophies captured—breaches mounted, 
Navies conquered—kingdoms won ! 
Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence, but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the feelings of your fathers® 
Glow not in your hearts the same, 
What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bleom ? 
What avail, in lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb? 
Pageants !|—Let the world revere us 
From our people's rights and lawa, 
And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in freedom’s holy cause. 
Yours are Hampden’s, Russell's glory, 
Sidney’s matchless shade is yours,— 
Martyrs in heroie story, 
Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 
We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny :— 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights—so will wer 
London, Feb. 1825. P. 

* Mr. Campbell has “ 
your fathers. As it stood. Ie — evigen dy ty 
we have therefore taken the Uberty of altering it, ‘ 
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TRUTH. 
—__— 

Divinest Truth! oh, whither fled, 
To what far country borne; 

Where hast thou veiled thy radiant head, 
And whither art thou gone? 

I sought thee in the woodland shade, 
In cottage, and in bower; 

But there an wria) phantom strayed, 
The witch'ry of an hour. 

I sought thee mid the busy throng, 
In hall and palace gay; 

But falschood led the dance along, 
And thou wert far away. 

1 sought thee by the hallowed shrine 
For pining mortals made, 

The shrine of Friendship, maid divine, 
And still embraced a shade. . 

1 sought and, trembling, sought to find 
If thine with Love to dwell: 

Alas! Experience #poke of wind,— 
I guess'd her meaning well. 

* Where then, oh where,” at length I eried, 
“Immortal Truth art thou?” 

* Search but for me,” a voice replied, 
**On Childhood's sinless brow; 

** Or seek me on th’ eternal rock, 
Disowned, and yet revered; 

The rock whereon, though demons meck, 
Firmly the Cross is reared.” 

*Tis there alone may I reside, 
There changeless Truth is found; 

Haste, seek thy soul's unerring guide, 
All else is empty sound. 


Liverpool. G 


——EE——— 





TO MISS M—, 
ON BRING BY HER DETECTED GAZING, 
-_— - 

Oh' do not to rudeness attribute the gaze, 

Which 6o oft, though detected, I could not withdraw; 
There's a something so sweetly magnetic that plays 

On thy lip, in thine eye, that, by gravity’s law, 
My eye and my lip seemed to fly from their sphere, 
By thy magnets allured, and to fix themselves there. 


1 have oft seen an eye beam as tender as thine; 
It have seen, too, a cheek of as lovely a hue; 
But I've ne'er known a glance so alluring, that mine 
Could not heedlessly leave, until gazing on you. 
Yet it was not thy check, nor thy glance lent the spell; 
“T was a something, but what, on my soul, I can't tell. 


Twas a something endearing that play’d in thy smile, 
Su bewitehing, yet simple, so arch, yet so kind, 
That, while gazing, enraptured, I felt not the wile 
That was stexling each wish and each thought of my mind, 
TW sighing | felt my heart go with the sigh, 
lavited to thine by a glance of thine eye. 


Dear maid, if a union of hearts you approve, 
If you find by this visit they fondly agree, 

You can first give them some little lessons of love, 
Then send them awhile to be tutored by me; 
Or; if sending then backward and forward affright you, 

Suppose that, like them, you and I should unite too. 
Liderpool, March 18, 1825. 


W. LD. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


aR 














FUNERAL OF DR. PARR. 
ae 


From the ivied tower, the village bell 
Hung on the minute slowly; 

O’er the meadows green its soft note fell 
In whispers sad and holy. 


No murmuring gale the stillness broke, 
But all was hushed in silence there :— 

It seemed as though ’twas sorrow spoke, 
In Hatton’s bell, a solemn prayer. 


For the spirit that had wing’d its way 
From worldly woe to heavenly rest, 
And left a form of earthly clay, 
To wear the garment of the blest. 


The Pastor of the Hamlet dead! 

And cold the hand that freely gave: 
The ruthless sexton even shed 

The burning tear upon his grave. 


The rustics sigh’d their last farewell, 
And mournfully did sever, 

As the crumbling earth upon him fell 
And closed him in for ever. 


When on some future festive day 
Those bells shall ring a merry peal, 
Upon the peasant blythe and gay 
A pang of soft regret shall steal— 


For him who sleeps beneath the aisle; 
Yes :—many a tear shall fall for him 
Whose eye b I h "3s smile, 
But now, alas! is closed and dim. 
The village maids shall spread his tomb 
With the cypress and the willow ; 
And o’er his grave the flower shall bloom 
And deck his earthly pillow. 
Birmingham, March 23, 1825. 
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Che Beauties of Chess. 


* Ludimus effigicm belli” .....00000.VIDAs 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXXVII. 
White. Black. 


1 Castle,.....H—8+ “1 King ......H—8 

2 Queen ....H—6+4-— ¢2 Castle 1... H—7 

3 Castle|......F—8-4- $3 Bishop ..,.F—g+ 

4 Quieu......F—8 4 Queen ....G—8 

5 Kuight ....G—64+Marte. 

OR, 

3 Knight ....G—6+4 3 King .......G—8 

4 Castle ,..... F--8-+4- 4 Bishop ....F—8 

5 Queen ,.,... F—8--Mare. 

* If the black king moved to G 7, the white queen would 
give checkmate at H 6. 

+ If the black king moved to G 8, the white castle would 
give checkmate at F 8. 

¢ If the black queen moved to G 8, the white knight would 
give checkmate at G6. 








—>—_ 
CHESS MATCH BETWEEN LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


The following note is copied from the Globe and Travel- 
der, in which journal the moves of the game are given at 
full length. 

Cowgate, Edinburgh, March 18, 1825. 

Sin,—As there has been a great deal of clishmaclaver about 
the game of Chess won by the Club of this metropolis in their 
match with the London Club, I send yeu the whole of the 
moves, if you think it worth while to publish them. Your 
chess-playing readers will find that after half the moves, the 
Londoners, who are braw chicls in their own opinions, had 
no chance of any thing better than adrawn game. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER MAC ALISTER. 

In the Globe and Traveller the moves there are given to 
the number of 52 on each side, occupying 104 lines. The 
old-fashioned round about phraseology is retained; but 
we have translated it into the simple mode adopted in the 
chess department of the Kaleidoscope ; which is not only 
infinitely shorter, but at the same time more intelligible. 
In order to show how much is gained by our method, the 
reader has only to compare any one move as described by 
the two modes. We will select the 8th move of the white, 
which in the Globe and Traveller is thus noted down : 





““8w. The King’s Knight to the adverse Queen 4th 
square.” In our phraseology, the move is thus described : 


“8 w. Knight D. 5.” 


THE GAME. 
LONDON, WHITE—EDINBURGH, BLACK. 
White has the move. 


w. 1 Pawn... L—4 
KS 
w. 2 Knight .........F—3 
b. — Knight .........C—6 
We B Pawn .ecscccceceeL—t 
b. — Pawn......000000D—& 
w. 4 Bishop ........C—4 
b. — Bishop . C—5 
w. 6 Pawn.... 
b. == Queen .........E—7 
w. 6 King castles 

b. —— Pawn ......00000.C—=3 








W. 9 Pawn ......00000. Bad 
6. — Knight .........B—4 
w. 10 Knight .........B—4 
6. — Bishop .........B—=4 
w. 11 Knight .........G—5 
6. — Knight .........H—6 
w. 12 Bishop .........B—2 
b. — King .......0....F—8 
w. 13 Queen .......-.B—3 
b. — Queen .....0.00. 7 
w. 14 Knight .........F—7 
b. — Knight ........ -F—7 






b. — Knight .. 
W.17 Queen 2.00002. Cmed 
6. — Queen 
w. 18 Queen .........C—3 
b. — Bishop .........H—=6 
w. 19 Pawn.. F—5 







6. — Bishop C4 
w. 20 Castle........000.F—=4 
6. me Pawn 2.000000. BS 


W. 21 Pawn........cccee Hand 
, we Pawn... .coccecee aS 
w. 22 Queen .....0... ES 
6. — Pawn 





b. — Castle .........H—7 
W. 24 Pawn .....0ceccee FamG 
6. — Pawn G—5 


w. 34 Queen.... 


w. 44 Queen .........A—6 


iw. ZY Castle........000.G—n5 4 





b. — King ...... 
w. 31 Bishop .........D—4 
6. — Bishop .....0.6E—6 
w. 32 Bishop ........C—5 pA 


= King .....0c0000. 8 






b. — Queen einicstRonidl 


W. 35 Pawn .....s000e00F—7 D4 


b, — King ........0000F—7 





w. 36 Castle.. --F—1 54 
b. — King .. oa 
w. 37 Queen .........E—4 4 


b. — Bishop .........F—5 


w. 88 Queen ......... E—8 54 


6, —— Castle......seec00 Fh? 


w. 39 Queen .........G—8 4 


Bb. — King .........000F —6 


0. 40 Pawn ....000c000.Gan 


6. —— Castle.......00000.A—8 


w. 41 Queen ....000..A—3 


6b. — Queen . 





w. 43 Bishop ... .....A—3 


b, — King ....see0000 FT 






b. — King ............G—6 


w. 47 Queen .........B—2 


b. — Queen .........G—4 4 


w. 48 Queen .........G—2 


b. — Queen .........G—2 54 


w. 49 King ............G—=2 


b. — Bishop .........H—3 4 


W. 50 King ....0000.00. H—3 





w. 25 Castle......cecee Fan 
b, —- Pawn ......00ecee Amd 
w. 26 Queen ...... . C—5 
B. King ...0000000.Gan8 





w. 52 Pawn... 





b. — Castle. rx) 


w. 51 Bishop .........E—7 


6, — Castle........0...F—5 
ooo AZ 
. — Pawn ......000000 CaS 






[No. XXXVIIL] 
The following is the state of the game after the sed 
move, when the white gave up the game as hopeless.—, 


The white to move. 





Black. 
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THR KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT. 


$28 (a) 











ee rte 


me Local Letter ox. 


Yimeluding Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievances, Sug- 


gestions for Improvements, &c.} 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1825. 


Qvanantine Laws.—We take the earliest opportunity of con- 
tradicting, as we are authorized to do,.the statement of 
Argus in the last Mercury, that the member for Woodstock 

Ye interested in the vessel whose detention, and subse- 
quent liberation at his instance, led to the recent beneficial 
relaxation in the quarantine regulations. The vessel al- 
luded to belongs exclusively to his brother, but the benefit 
of the new arrangement, in which a number of other ves- 
sels were immediately included, attaches much more to the 
various owners of the cargoes, than to the owners of the 
vessels. 











Parorosap New Disrensary.—tThe letter of C. C. C. appears 


to contain some good argument; but it is hastily and in- 
eorrectly written. If he will revise or remodel it, we shall 
give it immediate attention. He begins his last paragraph 
by alluding to another advantage which the erection of 
wards would afford, when, in fact, he has not previously 
mentioned wards at all. 


Liverpoor Post-orrice.—We congratulate our readers on two 
important improvements in our well-managed Post-office 
department; namely, the abolition of the extra charge of 
one penny on letters delivered beyond a certain limited line 
from the office—which line is now extended to the bounda- 
ries of the town; and a more speedy delivery, by means of 
additional carriers. . Mr. Huskisson communicated the in- 
telligence of these improvements to our worthy Mayor; and 
we find, from a correspondence, in the papers, that Mr 
Carpenter, of the Globe-tavern, Russel-street, has the merit 
of being theimmediate originator of the alterations. Mr. Car- 
penter says—‘“ On the 8th of February, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. Huskisson; to which he politely replied, by return 
of post, stating, that he would take an early opportunity of 
eommunicating with the Post-office on the subjects adverted 
to in my letter, and that they appeared to him to deserve 
their attentive consideration. Anotier letter was addressed 
to me, dated the 17th of Feb. signed by Mr. Wainwright, 
in which he informs me Mr. Freeling had placed the matter 
referred to in my letter in the hands of the Surveyor of the 
District, for minute investigation; and on the 21st of March 
Mr. Huskisson did me the honour to address a letter to me, 
to acquaint me the Postmaster-General had made arrange- 
ments in regard to the more early delivery of letters, and 
to the extreme boundary of the township, without the ad- 





ALE LICENSES. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—I should wish, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, to let ovr worthy chief magistrate know how heand bis 
brother magistrates are imposed upon, with regard to grant- 
ing ale licenses. They are imposed upon in this manner; a 
respectable looking person applies for a license to commence 
the spirit business, under a solemn promise that he will not 
retail. The license is granted under that promise; but what 
is the result? the license is carried to a cellar that pays say 
twenty pounds a year, and the moment there is a prospect of 
a good retail business, this cellar of twenty pounds a year is 
fitted up for adram shop, whilst publicans in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the same street, are paying from sixty pounds to 
one hundred pounds rent, besides being heavily assessed with 
taxes. Iam of opinion that it is not only a gross fraud upon 
the magistrates, but contrary to the Act of Parliament, as 
not being an inhabited house. Yours, &c. F. 

March 17, 1825. 





OBELISK IN THE AREA OF THE EXCHANGE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—At this time, when the rage for obelisks 1s so great, 
would it not be an improvement if one of them were placed in 
the centre of the Exchange area? It would, I think, havea 
pleasing effect on viewing Nelson’s monument at night, and 
especially when we consider that in a very few years it will 
be the only remaining naval structure in our town. But, 
leaving it to the judgment of those who, I hope, have more 
sense than the shareholders of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, I remain, A NAVY AGENT. 

P.S. Would it not be advisable for the different gas com- 
| panies to make proposals for lighting the intended ship canal 
with gas? 





FISH TRADE. 
od 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Fish is a food furnished to our use, without our 
| having to sow, to till, or to nourish the elements of its pro- 
duction. We have only to reap. Why thenare weso scantily 





ditional charge of one penny. On Mr. Huskisson’s conduct | supplied, and at such high prices? Fishshould be, as to price, 


in this transaction, too much praise cannot be bestowed. 
‘His prompt attention toa subject connected with the inte- 
rests of the town he represents, at a period when national 


{ 
| within the reach of the poorest labourer. Instead of that, it 


| is generally aluxury. Monopoly, which in the article of tea 


affairs of the utmost importance must necessarily occupy | has doubled its price, has had a similar effect on fish; and I 


so much of his time, and under the circumstance too of 
the communication to him being unaccompanied by any 
name of influence, déserves the most marked and public 
thanks of the town of Liverpool.” 





Private Lunatic AsyLums.—Simonburn might surely have 
contented himself with congratulating the public on the 
good effects which competition may be expected to produce 
in these as in other institutions, instead of launching out, 
as he does, into charges against an’ individual, which, whe- 
ther true or false, are highly libellous in their present 
shape; and of the propriety of which, in any shape, we 
cannot judge, without facts being submitted to us, in an 
authorized form. 


Custom-Hovsr DELAYS AND Gossippines.——Truth should give 
us his real name, as his remarks are too general and too 
eensorious, unless very well founded, 


A GREAT MAN AMONG THE LITTLE Roys.-—Q. K. complains of a 


certain churchwarden makinga much greater noise in walk- | 





ing about the aisles, chastising the children during service- 


time, than is made by the children over whoin he exercises | 


his authority. 








LAMP IRONS, 
a 
TO THE EVITOR. 

Sir,—I am not going to proseribe any of our authorities by 
ealling out “a da lanterne;” but really the old rusty trons still 
attached to the walls in Castle-street aud many other streets, 
where oil lamps have been displaced by gas, ought to be used 


for some purpose, or they owt to be removed, that they ma: 
y 


no longer disfigure the residences of the lieges. Besides, you 
eannot deny the fact, that iron iz iron now-a-days! 
NO IRONY, 


| am quite sure a safe speculation might be formed, by a joint 
stock company, for an abundant supply of fish, to the great 
advantage of the public, ana the fair remuneration of the 
proprietors. The company should be numerous, and the 
shares small. I am sure it would answer; and my mite is 
ready, if an active committee be instituted. 

A FAMILY MAN. 


| 
i 


i 
i 





SHIPNOTES., 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Smr,—As you have always held up to the eyes of the public 
any fraudulent transaction, and with great success, it was no 
wonder that a letter appeared from one of your correspend- 
ents upon the subject of ship notes; I was only surprised 
that it was not before the public ere this. I now wish to 
make a few remarks upon ship notes, that some of your cor- 
| respondents, more able than myself, may make a good use of 
them, and do away with them altogether, and protect the 
shopkeepers, not only from any fraudulcnt conduct of the 
sailors, but from the danger attending ship notes. 1st. Ship 
notes are illegal. 2d. No money can be recovered on account 
of ship notes. 3d. Noman can compel a merchant to pay a 
ship note, even wheu @ man is on board (as is the case with 
some American ships, they giving notes, though they never 
intend paying; the brokers saying they will pay the men 
when they arrive at New York, &c.) the note specifying, pro. 
vided the man proceeds and continues in the suid voyage from 
hence to Jamaica. Now you may clearly see that merchants 
| cannot be compelled to pay them till such time they arrive 





| back at Liverpool, which is not always the case of sailors 


coming back again. Your correspondent observes that many 
an individual is accountable. Is he aware that in a court of 
justice they could not compel him no more than the mer 
chants. There are some foolish captains that will not fll up 
any notes without being on a one shilling stamped note 
merely making a seaman many times pledge his jacket to 
raise that amount: they are no more legal than a piece of 
brown paper. An eminent counsellor of this town gave ais 
opinion that ship notes could only be legal on a 17s. stamp, 
provided he proceeds in the vessel (but ‘‘ continues” left out) 
and must then be accepted by the merchants, But how isa 
shopkeeper to do when he takes a note at the present time, 
the sailor going safe on board; but, befure the notes are dur, 
some accident has occurred to the vessel, which compels her 
to put into port again, when all the men are discharged, who, 
contracting fresh debts, thus render the notes of no value? 
beeause, when they ship again in another vessel, the last eon- 
tracted debts are paid. In this instance I had lately three 
notes in the Caledonia, and one in the Bengal, all being due 
the next day. Another danger attends notes every day: the 
captain spelling the name in the articles different to the nate: 
and the men writing the name onthe ship note, and making 
their mark on board the ship; thus the shopkeeper is again in 
jeopardy, the merchant saying he wont pay the notes till he 
hears again from the captain; and then he learns that the 
man has left the vessel, consequently the merchant saves bis 
money. I have only further to suggest, that there be no 
ship notes at all, but give cash, as at other ports; the house- 
keeper where the man lodges at to give bail. It was tried 
about fifteen years ago not to take any notes, but it would 
not do.— Yours, dD. J. 





NEW DISTILLERY. 
—_— = 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Amongst the many speculations afloat in this country, 

I understand there is one in this town, for the purpose of 
supplying the town with cheap pots and glass, the shares of 
which were taken up very very soon; in consequence of which 
I beg leave, through the medium of your paper, to suggest to 
the monied men, and those disposed to lay out their capital to 
advantage, to raise, by shares, about £100,000, for the pur- 
pose of working a distillery; which would give employment 
to many hands, and, I have no doubt, make good returns to 
the shareholders. The premises, some time vacant, in Seel- 
street are very capacious, and well calculated to carry on 
that business to profit and advantage. Should you deem 
this worthy of insertion, with any ideas of your own, to eall 
the attention of your readers to the subject, you will oblige, 
Yours, &e. NO BUBBLE, 





TOTAL ALTERATION IN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

To all Persons who have occasion to buy or sell by Weight 
or Measure, or whose Business comprises Mensura- 
tion of any Description. 

Pursuant to an Act of Parliament, it has been deemed 
necessary that Weights and Measures should be just and 
uniform ; and although the Great Charter has ordered 
that the same Measures shall be used throughout Great 
Britain, yet vast difference has existed, and does exist in 
the Size of Weights and Measures—preventing a true 
Standard of Measure, and causing confusion and frauds, 
To remove these evils, it has been enacted, that certain 
Standard Weights and Measures shall be established in 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. In forming this Standard 
the scientitic Gentlemen of the Commission had many 
difficulties to contend with. The calculations were almost 
imnumerable, and not to be effected unless exclusive at. 
tention for many months had been afforded. Some among 
them, of course, were better than others, but they were all 
deemed defective; and it was not until Mr. Gutteridve 
submitted his system, that the cliuses reyulating the 
Standard were introduced, The Act was passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, and commences being a Law 
on the Ist of May, 1%25. The alterations are of such 
a nature, that the utinost confusion w UW result among 
Dealers, unless they devote their attontion to the subject, 
before they are obliged to reject babies thot have grown 
with them, and adopt oihers exacily op; There are 
penal clauses provided for those who shall sell (after May 





1, 1825) by other Weights and Measurcs than the Stand. 
ard as enacted, 
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hest adapted for the public good; und He has constructed 
the Tables ordered by the Act, for the Custons and Ex- 
cise; also the Table of Iqualization, by which only the 
vulue of the goods weighed and measured by the * Im- 
veriul Standard” can be ascertained; and by which 
“ables, after the Ist of May, all Payments will be re- 
qguinted, It must be obvious, that any Trade or Ocra- 
pation requiring the use of Weights and Measures, mist 
be provided with these ** ‘Lables of Equalization.’’ With. 
out them no one can calculate the relative value of Goods ; 
he will be ignorant of his business ; will be the constaut 
victim of the informer, and the willing instrument of his 
oren lows, perhaps ruin. These Tables are 80 very easy as 
ty enable every person, however unacquainted with arith- 
wetica] calculations, to compare the quantities and values 
of the present standards, with those about to be adopted. 
Our readers are referred to another part of our paper 
for an advertisement expressing the particulars of the new 
Set of Tabies of Weights and Measures. 


A twentieth edition is announced of that treasury of 
clementary knowledge, Blair's Universal Preceptor. This 
delightful little book, with its auxiliary questions, without 
answers, has contributed as mach, perhaps, as any work 
ever published, to the rovement of the age; but those 
who prefer Questions Bi Answers are enabled, by the 
industry of modern authorship, to suit their taste in Mit- 
chell’s Universal Peutechist, which, on its own plan, is not 
inferior w the Universal Preceptor. Both of them effect 
the same end,*and tend to produce a general advance- 
meat of kuowledge, beyond ali that our ancestors could 
have anticipated. 


AUWbertisenients. 

et ALTERATION of WEIGHTS aud MEA- 
SURES Purs ant to Act of Parliament. 

To all Persons who have occasion to buy or sell by Weight or 
Measure, or whose Business comprises Mensuration of any 
Description. 

It has heet enacted, that certain Slandard Weights and Mea- 
sures shall be established in Great Britain, Ireland, &e. The Act 
wee passed in the last Session of Parliament, and commences 
beiug & law on the ist of May, 1625, There are penal clauses 

srovided for those who shall sell (after May 1, 1825) by other 
eights aod Measures than the Stundard has enacted. 

By there Tables, after the lst of May, all Payments will be 
regulated. The first et containing— 

THE CONVERSION OF THR 











WINE 

TRISH U Measures to the 
ALE AND j IMPKRIAL. 
WINCHESTER 


Now published in one vol. half-bound, price Five Shillings. 
le wall be necessury, in ordering these Tables, to ask for 
Gurreniper’s Tanurs. 
London: Printed for John Knight and Henry Lacey, Pater- 
noster-row; and sold (by appointment) in every town in the 
nited Kingdom, Agent for Liverpool, T. Smith, 13, Para- 
ise-street. 


VUPERION TRAVELLING, at very REDUCED 
K) Fares, from the Royal Mail Coach Office, SARACEN’S 
HEAD INN, Dale street, Liverpool. 

HOLYHEAD ROYAL MAIL, every Afternoon at Three 

clock. 
* LONDON ROYAL MAIL, every Evening at a quarter be- 
fore Kight o'clock, 

BIRMINGHAM ROYAL MAIL, every Evening, at half- 
past N ne celoek. 

LONDON ALEXANDER Post Coach (four inside) every 
Morning at Eight o'clock. 

LONDON CHAMPION (carrying four inside) every Morn. 
dug at Ten veloek, 

LONDON UMPIRE Post Coach (four inside) every Day at 

o'clock. 
OS ONDON ROCKET (four inside) every Afternoon at Three 
@elock, through Buaingham and Oxtord 
LONDON ROVAL EXPRESS, every Afternoon at Four 





@vciovk. 
NOTTINGHAM Post Coach (four inside) every Tuesduy, 
Thursday, ond Setarday Mornings, at Seven Celock. 
BIRMINGHAM BANG-UP Post Coach (four inside) every 
Mornine at Six o'clock. 
RIRMINGYAM REGULATOR Post Coach (four inside) 
every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, «i Seven 
felock. 
T BATH and CUELTENHAM Coaches, every Morning and 
Evening at Six o'clock, . 
BRISTOL, SOUTH WALES, EXETER, PLYMOUTH, 
FALMOUTIL and YARMOUTH Coaches, Morning and Even- 


Ki ANCHDESTER Royal MAIL, every Day at Twelveo'clock, 
COACHES to and from MANCHESTER fourteen times 


Day. 

ereESTER and SHREWSBURY Coach, every Morning at 
Right, and every Afternoon at Three o'clock; from thence 
¢e a)! Parts of North Wales. 
. CARLISLE A ee Coach, every Morning, at @ quarter 

“ Seven o'clock. 

ORTH BITTON Post Coach (four inside) to EDINBURGH 
aad GUASGOW, every Afternoon at hulf-past Four o'clock, 

NMEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH Post 

Geach (four side) every Afternoon xt half-past One o'clock, 


Performed by B. BRETHERTON and Co, 


Mr. Gatteridze’s pilin has been approved of, as the one 
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PPHOMAS DAWSON, GLOVER, &c. impressed with 
gratitude for the favours so liberally conferred during 
his continuance at No. 88, top of Lofd-street, begs leave to 
inform bis numerous Friends and the Public, that he has 
taken more convenient Premises, situated No. 63, lower 
down the street, two. low the Castle Inn, where he 
purposes carr ine, on hig usual business, and ho by con- 
tinued assidult ensure a continuance of their favours. 
March 14, 18:2 





This day is published, dedicated by permission to the King, 
in one volume octavo, price 148. with Tables and Biogra- 
phical Chart 4 

IVERPOOL, its COMMERCE, STATISTICS, 
4 and INSTITUTIONS, with a Hissory of the COTTON 

TRADE, &e. &e. By HENRY SMITHERS. 

Sold by Thomas Kaye, Lavespost : Robinson and Bent, 

Manchester; Samuel Burton, Leadenhall-street, London, 

and all other Booksellers. 





USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING WORKS, 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; 


and sold vA all Booksellers. 

CONCISE HISTORY of ANCIENT INSTITU- 
TIONS, INVENTIONS, and DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE 
aud MECHANIC ART, selected and abridged from the Work 
oft Professor Beckmann. With various important Additions. 
2 vols. 12ino, 15s. boards. 

** These two little volumes prese*it such a mass of the use- 
ful and entertaining, that we should be puzzled to name their 
parallel. Beckmann’s great work isa rich mine of intelli- 
gence on almost every possible subject of research, curiosity, 
or amusement: and the editor of this English Abridgment 
has not only exercised a sound discretion upon his original, 
but has supe ed much interesting information of his 
own.” —Literar v Gaxtlle, 

The ELEMENTS of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, compre- 

hending a System of Mechanica), Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy ; Astronomy, Geography, Chymistry, Mythology, 
Chronoiogy, &c. By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A.M. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged by Dr. A. JAMIESON. With numerous 
Cuts. Price 6s. 
UNIVERSAL SCIENCE; or, the Cabinet of Nature and 
Art: comprising above One Thousand entertaining and in- 
structive Facts and Experiments, selected from various De- 
murtments of Natural Philosophy, and the useful Discoveries 
nthe Arts. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. By Dr. 
A. JAMIESON. In 2 vols. 16s. 

A COMPENDIUM of the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
DRAWING and PAINTING; with practical Observations on 
the essential Lines, and the Forms connected with them. 
Adapted to the earliest State of Instruction. To which is 
added, the Practice of the Pencil, Chalk, Tinted, and Water- 
colour Drawing. By R. DAGLEY. 2nd Edition. 4to. 16s. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
SHORT-HAND, upon the general Principles of the late in- 
genious Dr. Byron. By WILLIAM GAWTRESS. 12mo, 5s. 

POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS throughout tie Con- 
tinent and Islands of Europe; in which the Geography. Cha- 
racter, C »and M sof Nations are described; and 
the Phenomena of Nature, most worthy of Observation, are 
illustrated. By ~ ilrrarscaal With 13 plates, price 9s. 

und and lettered. 
pONOPULAR. VOYAGES and TRAVELS throughout the 
Continent and Islands of Asia, Africa, aud America. By Mrs. 
JAMIESON. With 17plates. 12ma, price 9s. bd and lettered. 

An ABRIDGMENT of Dr. GOLDSMITH’S NATURAL 
HISTORY of BEASTS and BIRDs, interspersed with a Va- 
riety of interesting Anecdotes, and illustrated by nearly Two 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, in the manner of Bewick. 6s. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and SCIENCES; 
or JUVENILE ENCYCLOPA:DIA, in 10 vols. Price £4 4s. 


half-bound. 
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AMES COWLAN, in addressing the Inhabitants of 
@F Liverpoo), Mancherter, 2nd their Vicinities, cannot but 
return his sincere acknowledgments for the great encou- 





ragewent, and decided preserence given him, and begs to 
assure his Friends he shall ever be unremitting in attention 
to merit a continuance of their favours. 3 to ne- 
quaint bis Customers tat he is abundsnatly stocked with all 
kinds of Military MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and MUSIC, 
New and Second-hand VIOLINS, VIOLINCELLOS, BIRD 
ORGANS, STRINGS, and various articles in the Music line, 
too numerous to Insert; all of which be can warrant, and is 
enabled to Sell considerably lower than any Person out of 
London; he being the only Mauufacturer in any provincial 
town, and the only general Manufacturer in the United 
Kingdom. 

A complete set of OVERTURES, well Bound, for an Or- 
éhestra Band, by Pleyel, Divine, and other celebrated Au- 
thors, for Five Guineas. 








OUR NATIVE COUNTRY DISPLAYED. 
This day is published, in pree handsome volumes, price 


£1 Ys. hal d 
THE NaTuRAL and ARTIFICIAL WONDERS 
NITED KINGDOM DESCRIBED, from th 
best Authorities, and @epitted in 4 Series of well-executed 
Engravings. By the Rev. T. GOLDSMITH, Author of the 
Grammars of General and of British aphy, the Biogra- 
pice naire ee raphlca) Copy-B 2 eC. 
‘or Geo. B. : : 
had of sil Bookecliers taker, Ave-Mdria-Iane; and to be 
+B work is prepared as a Se! 

Family Book, and its contents rich in the poe een 
intensity of their interest. it addresses itself at once to the 
curiosity, taste, and patriotism of Britons of all classes. 


See TRAVELING from the Rovat Mair 
aC’ -ES, CROWN INN, Redcrous-street, 
WHITE HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the jehawine 





through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and Penrjth, to th 
— bn ond 7 I Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the fol. 
and pr 8 ‘ jasgo 
end Ealinburehs” a . ence to Dumfries, Gi; Ww, 
. OYAL MAIL, every afternoon at $ix 
through Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, °C anal oh wel 
3 at the King’s Arm 
WEHESER SAE-OMISCTRE ovat uatserary mor 
1S’ SKIRK ROYAL . 
ing at a quarter before Eight. tae na 
RTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every evening at ‘a 
quarter before Seven, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 
work, Gatehouse, Newton- Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arms Inn, Portpatrick. 
ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 




































Eleven. 

Miles. |Time alldj Should arr. 
lillian = wet oe lh. 10m. 
e Tbe for Dinner. of —30 meth 

‘ongleton -.... 14 /1 
Talkothe Hill 2 0 3 3 33 
— . 0 4 6 25 
tone --. 9 1 10 38 
Woolsey B eae cat 12 1 30 5 5 
Allowed for Supper ———— |—_——30 —— 
Lichfiel 10 }1 #10 10 45 
Tamworth 7 10 55 11 40 
Atherstone 9 1 & 12 45 
Coventry - 14 1 6&0 2 36 
Dunchurch 113 }1 20 3 55 
Stoney Stratford 20 b 30 4 33 
adi Allowed for Breakfast : 20 ie 
UPTIR: cece cece ceccccescee . 3 3 
South Mims 11 1 30 13 rr 
London .-.... “117 12 10 3 0 














TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the ahave 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coach are appuinted to beat Congie- 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no other 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers are requested to withhold their usnal perquisites. 
GLASGOW .—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at aquerter before Five, through Preston, 
Larcaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnock, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswel), and Mairnskirk, 
arrives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—-The Lord Exmouth, ele- 

Post Coaeh, every afternoon et Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkhy-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

EDINBURGH.—The North Britun, very elegant Light 
Post Coach, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. . 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Cozrches, three times a day. 
CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at Six. 
KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
—— and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, ‘White- 
uven. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Fleven. 
SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BELFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. 
BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, every morning at Eight, and afterncen at Three. 
LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar-. 
stang, tothe King’s Arms an@ Royal Oak Inns, Laneaster, 
in seven hours. 
SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ve 7 Eight. 

ANCHESTER Poat Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, Deunsgate, Manchester, 

performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 

#,¢ Wi] not be accountable for ey 4 Watches, Plate, 
Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other kind of Package or 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or damaged, unless insured and 
paid for at the time of delivery. 

All Goods, Parcels, and Passengers’ Luggage not claimed in 
one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be con. 
sidered at the sole risk of the owner, and seld to pay the 














39, Whitechapel, Liverpve!. 


aid charges thereon. 


Coaches : 
CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at half-past Six, 
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ORIGINAL QUADRILLE. 


COMPOSED BY G. EYTON, LIVERPOOL. 




















THE PAINTER AND POET. 
(From the Manchester Gazette.) 


In a late number of the Liverpool Kaleidoscope, a weekly 
publication, which contains a happy combination of amus- 
ing and instructive matter, there is a humorous letter 
from a gentleman in Bristol, who, fancying that he is 
writing in the year 1855, transcribes extracts from several 
newspapers of that supposed date. One of these is a ietter 
to the Editor of the Manchester Gazette, desiring to know 
if we or any of our readers can give him any information 
of one Gerard, a poet and painter, who lived in this town 
about the year 1822, and quotes these lines of that cele- 
brated wit and artist by which the writer says it would 
seem he was exposed to severe domestic privations— 
«Don’t you believe that miracles have ceas’d, 
I, by a daily miracle, am fed; 
Nor are Elijah’s cat’rers, in the least, 
More wond’rous than my daily loaf of bread: 
‘When you reflect (the wonder is increased) 
How lame I am, by whom ’tis furnished; 
Ihave myself, five children, and a spouse, 
To feed and keep from getting RAVEN-ous @” 
As the Bristolian calls on us for information, we beg leave 
to inform him that Mr. Gerard is alive and witty as ever; 
and that he has it still in his power to jest with misfortune, 
for he is— 
“ Though in his twa and fortieth simmer, 
Still persecuted by the limmer.” 








Mr..Gerard, about ten or a dozen years ago, was fast risin 
to the first eminence in his profession, when he was seize 
with a fever, which left such a weakness in his arms as 
rendered him quite incapable of handling a brush. In 
this helples state he remained nearly a twelvemonth, when, 
after repeated trials, he found, that by grasping the wrist 
of his right hand as firmly as he could, he was able to 
paint likenesses in water colours. He has continued ever 
since endeavouring, by unremitting exertions, to support 
his family. But he has now half-a-dozen children to edu- 
cate and provide for, and he finds it necessary to call in the 
sister art of poetry to hisaid. He intends, if subscribers 
ean be obtained, to publish a volume of bis amusing 
Epistles in Rhyme.—His Bristol friend will, no doubt, 
make himself thirty years younger, in order the more ac- 
tively to promote the subscription in that city ; the editor 
of the Kaleidoscope, who is never backward in aiding a 
benevolent design, will, we trust, lend the painter and poet 
what he much wants, a helping hand; and we have little 
doubt that many of our readers, knowing that they can 
both gratify their feelings and obtain amusement, will 
become subscribers to the Painter’s volume of Poetry. 











BACKGAMMON. 


—-— 


Chess is a valuable game in a prison or during a passen- 
ger’s voyage to the Indies, because it consumes a deal of 
time, but it is not one of relaxation; for it has been 
often remarked of chess-players, that they look more stupid 





than usual after a long game; and well they may, for it is 
tedious work, and even the automaton chess-player who 
looks perfect tranquillity, turns impatient when his adver- 
sary takes too much time between moves. I respect a 
good chess-player as I would a mathematician, but I would 
not ask either for company in the intervals of care or 
business. As a social game, backgammon is far prefera- 
ble, being a happy mixture of chance and skill, which 
keeps the attention alive ;—it can be played amidst the hum 
of the largest parties, and a game or pool is soon determined. 
It is a very vulgar notion, that this game is all chance, for 
the precautions against chance control it in the long run 
in the same way as a skilful man does in his worldly afthirs. 
Backgammon-players may play all day long without bein 
weary, but a chess-player, after such an operation, would 
look as stupid as a mile-post. 














METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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eC (us or. i great as to nearly take away the breath. We here took 

w be bs rabeller | in a great deal of water, which was mostly bailed out 

t+ We have frequently been solicited to give a place in | again before we hurried on to what the Canadians call 
the Kaleidoscope to the extraordinary adventure which | the ** grand buillow,” or great boiling. In approaching 
forms the subject of the following article, which appeared | this place, the Captain let go the helm, saying, ** By 
originally in the Liverpool Mercury, of Feb. 5th, 1819, | God! here we fill.” ‘The barge was almost immediately 
from which we now transcribe it for the amusement of , Overwhelmed in the midst of immense foaming breakers, 
which rushed over the bows, carrying away planks, oars, 
——— ‘&c. About half a minute elapsed between the filling 

ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING AND EXTRAOR. | @nd going down of the barge; during which, I had suffi- 
DINARY NARRATIVES ON RECORD. cient presence of mind to strip off my three coats, and was 

si loosening my suspenders, when the barge sunk, and I 

The following most interesting detail, the truth of which | found myself floating in the midst of people, baggage, 
may be confidently relied upon, has been privately circu- | &c. Each man caught hold of something; one of the 
Jated in manuscript amongst the friends of the writer, of | crew caught hold of me, and kept me down under water ; 
whom we do not feel at liberty to say more at present, than | but, contrary to my expectations, let me go again. On 
that he isa well-known merchant, of great respectability | tising to the surface, I got hold of a trunk, on which two 
and talent, now residing in Liverpool. other men were then holding. Just at this spot, where 
It is owing to the kind interference and solicitation of a the Split-rock rapids terminate, the bank of the river is 
friend, that we have, at length, the opportunity to lay be- | Well inhabited; and we could see women on shore, run- 
fore the readers of the Liverpool Mercury the particulars | Ning about, much agitated. A canoe put off, and picked 
of an adventure, as affecting as any we ever recollect to | UP three of our number, who had gained the bottom of 
have met with. the barge, which had upset and got rid of its cargo: these 
There is scarcely on record a more awful and appalling | they landed on an island. The canoe put off again, and 
sitwation, than that so well described in the latter part of | ¥8 approaching near to where I was, with two others, 
this narrative, where the writer states that the velocity with | holding on the trunk; when, terrified with the vicinity of 
which he was hurried forwards convinced him of the near | the cascades to which we were approaching, it put back, 
approach of the dreadful rapids of La Chine, that night notwithstanding my exhortations, in French and English, 


drawing on, and that his destruction appeared inevi- | t® induce the two men on board to advance. The bad 
ne hold which one man had of the trunk, to which we were 





our readers.— dit. Kal. 





table. 


















a distance, a canoe, with four men, coming towards me, 
and waited in confidence to hear the sound of their pad. 
dles : but in this I was disappointed ; the men, as I after. 
wards learnt, were Indians (genuine descendants of the 
Tartars) who, happening to fall in with one of the passen- 
ger’s trunks, picked it up, and returned to the shore for 
the purpose of pillaging it, leaving (as they since ac- 
knowledged) the man on the boat to his fate. Indeed 
Iam certain I should have had more to fear from their 
avarice than to hope from their humanity ; and, it is mors 
than probable, that my life would have been taken, to se. 
cure them in the possession of my watch and several half- 
eagles, which I had about me. The accident happened at 
eight o’clock in the morning; in the course of some hours, 
as the day advanced, the sun grew warmer, the wind blew 
from the south, and the water became calmer. 1 got upon 
my knees, and found myself in the small lake St. Louis, 
about three to five miles wide; with some difficulty I got 
upon my feet, but was soon convinced, by cramps and 
spasms in all my sinews, that I was quite incapable of 
swimming any distance, and I was then two miles from 
the shore. I was now going, with wind and current, to 
destruction; and cold, hungry, and fatigued, was obliged 
again to sit down in the water to rest, when an extraordi- 
nary circumstance greatly relieved me. On examining 
the wreck, to see if it were possible to detach any part of 
it to steer by, I perceived something loose, entangled in 
a fork of the wreck, and so carried along: this I found to 
be a small trunk, bottom upwards; which, with some 
difficulty, I dragged up upon the barge. After near an 
hour's work, in which I broke my penknife, whilst trying 


even in the fictions of romance. 

Since the manuscript came into our hands, we have 
been told, by a particular friend, that a near relation of 
his, who is recently arrived from Canada, had frequently 
heard of this adventure from persons residing on the spot, 


ticulars here related.—Edits. 
i 

* On the 22d of April, 1810, our party set sail in a 
large schooner from Fort George, or Niagara Town; and, 
in two days, crossed Lake Ontario to Kingston, at the 
head of the river St. Lawrence, distant from Niagara 
about two hundred miles. Here we hired an American 
barge (a large flat-bottomed boat) to carry us to Mon- 
treal, a further distance of 200 miles: then set out from 
Kingston on the 28th of April, and arrived the same 
evening at Osdenburgh, a distance of seventy-five miles. 
The following evening we arrived at Cornwall, and the 
succeeding night at Pointe du Lac, on Lake St. Francis: 
here our bargemen obtained our permission to return up 


laden with potashes, passengers, and luggage. Above 
Montreal, for nearly 100 miles, the river St. Lawrence is 
interrupted in its course by rapids, which are occasioned 
by the river being confined within comparatively narrow, 
shallow, rocky channels: through these it rushes with 

at force and noise, and is agitated like the ocean ina 





a . 
mile to nine miles long each, and require regular pilots. 


Cedars; immediately below which are three sets of very 
dangerous rapids (the Cedars, the Split-rock, and the 
Ceecades) distant from each other about one mile. On 
? the morning of the first of May, we set out from the Ce. 
dars; the barge very deep and very leaky ; the Captain, a 


i the Cedar rapid, not without danger, the Captain called for 

f some rum, swearing at the same time, that God Almighty 
eould not steer the barge better than he did. Soon after 
\ this we entered the Split-rock rapids by a wrong channel, 
{ and found ourselves advancing rapidly towards a dreadful 
i J 





ice, down which we went. The barge slightly 
prey mn against the rock, and the fall was so 


The horror of this scene, and the unlooked for escape, | “dhering, subjected him to constant immersion ; and, in 
at such @ critical moment, have seldom been surpassed | Order to escape his seizing hold of me, I let go the trunk, 
and, in conjunction with another man, got hold of the 

boom (which, with the gaff, sails, &c. had been detached 
from the mast, to make room for the cargo) and floated off: 
I had just time to grasp this boom, when we were hurried 
_ the cascades: in these I was instantly buried, and 
is entertained of its truth in all the par. | nearly suffocated. On rising to the surface, I found one 

when nodes Be - of my hands still on the boom, and my companion also 
adhering to the gaff. Shortly after descending the cas- 
cades, I perceived the barge, bottom upwards, floating 
near me. I succeeded in getting to it, and held by a crack 
in one end of it: the violence of the water, and the falling 
out of the casks of ashes, had quite wrecked it. Fora long 
time I contented myself with this hold, not daring to en- 
deavour to get upon the bottom, which I at length effected ; 
and from this, my new situation, I ca!led out to my com- 
panion, who still preserved his hold of the gaff: he shook 
his head; and when the waves suffered me to look up 
again, he was gone. He made no attempt to come near 
me, being unable or unwilling to Iet go his hold, and 
trust himself to the waves which were then rolling over 


the river; and we embarked in another barge, geeply | his head. 


river, over a rocky channel below: going down is called, 
by the French, ‘ Sauter,” to leap or shove the cascades. 
For two miles below, the chunnel continues in uproar, just 
like a storm at sea; and I was frequently nearly washed 
gre off the barge by the waves which rolled overit. I now ." 
storm. le prefer these rapids, for grandeur of | tertained no hope whatever of escaping; and, although 
. oe wale of ngena tap an half a | continued to exert myself to hold on, such was the state to 
: which I was reduced by cold, that I wished only for speedy 
ved at the v of the | death, and frequently thought of giving up the contest, as 
eS eee pony useless. I on as if compressed into the size of a monkey ; 
my hands appeared diminished in size one half; and I cer- 
tainly should (after I became very cold and much ex- 
hausted) have fallen asleep but for the waves that were 
passing over me, which obliged me to attend to rid situa? 
refused i After we tion. I had never descended the St. Lawrence before; but 
pee rem eee oan I knew there were more rapids a. head (perhaps another set 
of the cascades) but, at all events, the La Chine rapids, 
whose situation I did not exactly know. I was hourly in 
expectation of these putting an end to me ; and often fan- 
cied some points of ice, extending from the shore, to be the 
head of foaming rapids. At one of the moments in which 
the succession of waves permitted me to look up, I saw, at! 

























to cut out the lock, I made a hole in the top, and, to my 
great satisfaction, drew out a bottle of rum, a cold tongue, 
some cheese, and a bag full of bread, cakes, &c. all wet. 
Of these I made a seasonable, though very moderate, use ; 
and the trunk answered the purpose of a chair to sit upon, 
elevated above the surface of the water. 

After in vain endeavouring to steer the wreck, or direct 
its course to the shore, and having made every signal (with 
my waistcoat, &c.) in my power, to the several headlands 
which I had passed, I fancied I was driving into a hay, 
which, however, soon proved to be the termination of the 
lake, and the opening of the river, the current of which 
was carrying me rapidly along. I passed several small 
uninhabited islands;. but the banks of the river appearing 
to be covered with houses, I again renewed my signals, 
with my waistcoat and a shirt, which I took out of the 
trunk, hoping, as the river narrowed, they might be per- 
ceived ; the distance was too great. The velocity with 
which I was going convinced me of my near approach to 
the dreadful rapids of La Chine. Night was drawing on; 
my destruction appeared certain ; but did not disturb me 
very much: the idea of death had lost its novelty, and had 
become quite familiar. I really felt more provoked at hav- 
ing escaped so long to be finally sacrificed, than alarmed 
at the prospect. Finding signals in vain, I now set upa 
cry or howl, such as I thought best calculated to carry ‘to 
a distance, and, being favoured by the wind, it did, 
although at above a miie distance, reach the ears of some 
people on shore. At last I perceived a boat rowing to- 
wards me, which being very small and white bottomed, I 
had for some time taken for a fowl, with a white breast; 
and I was taken off the barge by Captain Johnstone, after 
being ten hours on the water. I found myself at the vil- 
lage of La Chine, 21 miles below where the accident 
happened, having been driven by the winding of the 
current @ much greater distance. I received no other in- 
jury than bruised knees and breast, with a slight cold: 
the accident took some hold of my imagination, and for 
seven or eight succeeding nights, in my dreams, } was 
engaged in the dangers of the cascades, and surrounded 
by drowning men, &c. My escape was owing to a con- 
currence of fortunate circumstances. I happened to catch 
hold of various articles of support, and to exchange each 
article for another, ‘just at the right time. Nothing bus 
the boom could have carried me down the cascades with- 


The cageades are a kind of fall, or rapid descent, in the 
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out injury; and nothing but the barge could have saved 
me below them. I was also fortunate in having the whole 
day ; had the accident happened one hour later, I should 
have arrived opposite the village of La Chine after dark, 
and, of course, would have been destroyed in the rapids 
below, to which I was rapidly advancing. The trunk, 
which furnished me with provisions and a resting-place 
above the water, I have every reason to think was necessary 
to save my life; without it, I must have passed the whole 
time in the water, and have been exhausted with cold and 
hunger. When the people on shore saw our boat take the 
wrong hannel, they predicted our destruction: the floating 
luggage, by supporting us for a time, enabled them to 
make an exertion to save us; but, as it was not supposed 
possible to survive the passage of the cascades, no further 
exertions were thought of, nor indeed could they well 
have been made. . 

It was at this very place that General Ambert’s brigade 
of 300 men; coming to attack Canada, were lost: the 
French at Montreal received the first intelligence of the 
invasion, by the dead bodies floating past the town. The 
pilot who conducted their first batteau, committing (it is 
said, intentionally) the same error that we did, ran for the 
wrong channel, and the other batteaux following close, all 
were involved in the same destruction. The whole party, 
with which I was, escaped ; four left the barge at the cedar 
village, above the rapids, and went to Montreal by land ; 
two more were saved by the canoe; the barge’s crew, all 
accustomed to labour, were lost; of the eight men who 
passed down the cascades, none but myself escaped, or 
were seen again; nor indeed was it possible for any one 
without my extraordinary luck, and the aid of the barge, 
to which they must have been very close, to have escaped ; 
the other men must have been drowned immediately on 
entering the cascades. The trunks, &c. to which they 
adhered, and the heavy great coats which they had on, 
very probably helped to overwhelm them ; but they must 
have gone at all events; swimming in such a current of 
broken stormy waves was impossible; still I think my 
knowing how to swim kept me more collected, and ren- 
dered me more willing to part with one article of support 
to gain a better: those who could not swim would natu- 
rally cling to whatever hold they first gut; and, of course, 
many had very bad ones. The captain passed me above 
the cascades, on a sack of woollen clothes, which were, 
doubtless, soon saturated and sunk, 

The trunk which I picked up belonged to a young man 
from Upper Canada, who was one of those drowned ; it 
contained clothes, and about £70 in gold, which was 
restored to his friends. My own trunk contained, besides 
clothes, about £200 in gold and bank-notes. On my ar- 
rival at La Chine, I offered a reward of 100 dollars, which 
induced a Canadian to go in search of it. He found it, 
some days after, on the shore of an island on which it had 
been driven, and brought it to La Chine, where I hap- 
pened to be at the time. I paid him his reward, and 
understood that above one-third of it was to be immediately 
applied to the purchase of a certain number of masses, 
which he had vowed in the event of success, previous to his 
setting out on the search. When a regular pilot is em- 
ployed, accidents seldom or never happen in passing the 
rapids. For the purpose of making inquiries about my 
trunk,, which contained so much money, I went by land to 
the Cedar village, situated, as I before observed, on the 
St. Lawrence, 40 miles above Montreal, and the place 
from which our barge set out on the day of the accident. 
J heard nothing of my trunk, and returned by water, pas- 
sing down the same rapids under charge of a pilot, in per- 
fect safety. I was much entertained in going to the Cedars, 
by the conversation at the different Canadian houses, which 
so unusual an accident had given rise to, At every house 
there was a different version ef the story, and my-own 
situation on arriving at a place of safety was variously re- 
presented ; at one I was informed of the man saved, that on 
his ‘arrival at La Chine, ** qu’il etoit fou, fou, tout fou,” in 
other words, that I was quite out of my senses, &c, To this 





was invariably added the Christian maxim, that it was 
* Le bon Dieu” who especially interfered to save him (me) 
a conviction which would be highly flattering, as I shoulda 
live in expectation of some high destiny proportioned to 
the special miracle wrought in my favour. 








NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO LOCH LOMOND. 
—=_ 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

Thursday, June 5, about half past seven in the morn- 
ing, we all got up, much refreshed with such a long and 
good night’s rest; and as we intended to reach the head 
of the Loch this day, ordered breakfast to be ready for us 
as soon as possible, and, while that was preparing, Wwe 
went to the loch, and drew the line set the preceding 
evening : we caught some perches and eels on it, mostly at 
the end of the line, where the water had been deepest ; 
hence we thought of placing the line further out into the 
loch, that it might be all in deep water, with the intention 
of drawing it on our way home the next day. This done, 
we returned to the inn, and after breakfasting heartily, 
and clearing our score with the landlady, shouldered each 
of us a gun, and set off again for our boat. We were de- 
sirous of being on the top of Ben Lomond, from which 
we would have had a delightful view of the surrounding 
country, but having little time to spare, we deferred it till 
some other opportunity. 

Having mounted our guns, and loaded them, we hoisted 
sail, and bore away up the loch, firing several guns, 
which had a grand effect; the echo sent back from the 
hills, some time after we fired, was awfully pleasing. 

This day was exceedingly fine, and the wind, though 
gentle, still continued favourable; so that we had nothing 
to do but sit and look areund us, and admire the passing 
landscape. Nor did we allow our guns to be long silent; 
every now and then peal after peal rent the air, particu. 
larly when we observed a cottage, or any persons on shore: 
they appeared always so much astonished, that we enjoyed 
it highly; if within doors, they immediately came running 
out to see what was the matter; or if at work in the fields, 
they-desisted instantly, and stared at us. Their cattle and 
sheep, as much alarmed, ran to and fro upon the hills, 
and all seemed to be in a general consternation. 

We now drew nigh a small village, lying on the west 
side of the loch, a few miles from its head, called Tarbet: 
here we landed, and after walking about for some time, 
directed our course to a small public-house contiguous to 
the loch, which had, indeed, a very paltry appearance: 
however, we ventured in, and found the accommodation 
tolerable. Whiskey, sugar, milk, and raw eggs being 
ordered, we made a large bowl of what is vulgarly called 
**Old Men’s Milk,” which is very palatable and nourish- 
ing. We filled several bottles with it, to take on board 
as a cordial; and having finished what remained in the 
bowl, we again proceeded on our journey. D. A., before 
leaving Tarbet, wrote his friends that we were all well. 

As we glided along, the prospect every now and then 
varying, we were highly pleased with the objects around 
us. At onetime, the mountains shut close in upon us; 
at other times they expanded wide, and allowed us a more 
extended prospect: smoking huts here and there ap- 
pearing, and frequently the mountains’ sides clad with 
flocks of sheep and their tender lambs. Again we fired 
our guns, the sound of which ran along the tops of 
the hills, then revibrated upon us with increasing noise: 
sometimes, owing to our situation, the echo was returned 
in one dreadful peal : so much did we disturb those peace- 
ful regions. One man, as we passed along, whom we sup- 
posed to be a shepherd, returned several musket shots to 
our guns. ‘ 

The loch began now to get narrow, predicting to us our 
nigh approach s0 its source; and soon after we found our- 
selves as far up as we considered it necessary or safe to go, 
the water getting shallow. We, therefore, intending to 





fish for perches here, ran the boat in where it was marshy, 
and dropped anchor; which being done rather quickly, 
it unfortunately slipped from the cable, and disappeared, 
causing a good deal of trouble to recover it. We then 
tried the perches, but in vain ; not a fish could be caught, 
although we removed the beat to different places. 

Seeing a man upon the hills, we hailed him, and, on 
his coming to us, we asked him if ever there were fish 
caught here; to which he answered, that with a net we 
might have found plenty, but that he had scldom seen 
any fished with the rod. This made us regret the want 
of a net; and supposing further trial needless, we gave it 
up asa bad job, and rowed over to a sinall island on the 
other side, where we landed. 

Here stood the remains of an old house, which we sur- 
veyed with the eye of curiosity; we also discovered a very 
large nest upon the top of a tree, very high; however, 
D. A. climbed up with the agility of a squirrel, but found 
it empty : we supposed it to be that of an eagle, or of some 
other very large bird. We cut some very fine sticks from 
a holly tree; and being quite satisfied with examining 
this extremity of the loch, again bent our course home- 
ward. In returning, we touched at many of the islands ; 
indeed, scarcely did we omit one that we had not previ- 
ously been at in going up:—we generally remained on 
each a considerable time, so enchanting were they, crown- 
ed, for the most part, with trees and shrubbery, and 
decked with innumerable groups of wild flowers; also re- 
taining, many of them, the ancient remains of some house 
or castle. 

Leaving now the head of the loch behind us consi- 
derably, though we were obliged to row, there being little 
wind, and that unfavourable, we saw that ‘larbet would 
be the farthest point we could fetch that night, it getting 
late; we, therefore, to quicken our progress, put on four 
oars, and pulled manfully. The above mentioned place we 
reached about ten o'clock, and moored our vessel in a snug 
situation, having in the first place fired several guns to warn 
the natives of our return; and shouldering our pieces as 
before, (which, by-the-bye, we always carried along with 
us, lest they might be stolen,) set off'in quest of a lodging 
for that night, and were fortunate adnah to find a rather 
better house than that which we had visited in the fore. 
noon: this was, indeed, the best to be had in the place, 


and lies close upon the Inverary road. Being introduced’ 


into a pretty large room, (up stairs, too) we gave orders 
to have supper immediately ; and during the time this 
was preparing, it came into our heads to write a kind of 
journal of our proceedings from our first setting out in 
this excursion, and so to continue it until we returned 
home. D. M. being appointed clerk, paper, pen, and ink 
were furnished, and, without loss of time, this said jour+ 
nal was commenced with eagerness: but supper coming 
on put a stop to it for the present, and, owing to an un- 
lucky accident that afterwards befel the writer, (to be 
mentioned in its place) was not again resumed till some 
time after our return home. 

We again cheerfully placed ourselves around the social 
board, and made a hearty supper, entertaining ourselves 
with remarks on the rambles of the day. Now the bowl, 
with the necessary materials, were produced, which being: 
quickly filled to the brim, was served about copiously. 
All cares were forgot; joy and the utmost hilarity ruled 
the night ; ad now 7 then another gill was called 
for, to supply the rapid ebbing of the bowl. J.C. and 
A. A. jun. who had becn, particularly the former, all 
along, (that is, since our first setting out on this expedi- 
tion) very recluse and silent, now began to display their 
eloquence. Indeed, all was mirth and conviviality ; toaste 
were pushed round with alacrity ; the King—our friends 
—and sweethearts in succession: sometimes the want of 
a song ending in a general chorus. 

Thus did the night pass away in innocent glee; and 
it now being pretty late, we deemed it time to retire 
to bed. D. A. and D. M. having taken possession of one 
bed, were highly entertained at the farce going on in the 
other, (it being in the same room) into which G. M., I. C. 
and A. A. jun. had crept together; but such a din did 
they make,—quarrelling, singing, und laughing alternutes 
ly, for about an hour, without ceasing, that one might have 
ra the d—1 had got possession of them, so power 
fully did the toddy raise their spirits, At length, how- 
ever, the fascinating powers of sleep took hold of us all, 
and when we awoke, beheld the liyht of a new day beam- 
ing full into our chamber, 

(Zo be.concluded in our next.) 
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LECTURES FGR THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES AND 
MECHANICS’ LIBRARY. 
-_— - 

We hope our readers will not forget the recommendation 
we formerly gave them, to ransack their stores of literature 
and science, and send to the Apprentices’ Library such books 
as they can spare, without loss to themselves. The appetite 
for knowledge still grows with what it feeds upon. We are 
happy to learn that Mr. Dancer, the optician, with great 
liberality purposes to deliver (gratis) three lectures, on 
electricity, pneumatics, and optics, to three or four hun- 
dred of the readers in this library. He intends to deliver 
them on the 4th, 11th, and 18th of April, at the Harring- 
ton Free-school, Stanhope-strect, and he has authorized us 
to give tickets of admission to such of the young men 
as by their regularity in reading have shown themselves 
most likely to profit by them. We doubt not they will 
receive much instruction, as well as amusement, and the 
opportunity thus about to be offered, will afford some cri- 
terion by which to judge how far the labouring classes in 
this town are disposed and prepared for the establishment 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, which is now contemplated, 
and which, whenever the public mind is ripe for it, will 
recelve our cordial support. 











Correspondence. 
SUPERSTITION. 
—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1a,—As you occasionally publish narratives of foreign 
superstition, I send you the following statement of facts, 
to show that we are not free from itin England. Your 
weerting it in your interesting paper will greatly oblige 
Your obedient servant, G. 
Bury, 19th Jan, 1825. 





A respectable mechanic, occupying a larger house than 
his family requires, in order to lessen the burden of a 
heavy rent, accommodates three or four young men with 
lodgings, his wife performing the various duties of cooking, 
washing, &c. for them. A few weeks ago the linen be- 
longing to the inmates was collected and washed (to be 
ready for Christmas) and laid upon the hedge to dry. 
When the good woman went to gather them in they were 
missing, consequently it was inferred they were stolen. 
An accopnt of the theft was given to our deputy constable, 
who immediately adopted measures to detect the offenders, 
but without success. One of the lodgers, not satisfied with 
the constable’s endeavours, and determined to ascertain 
who the depredators were, applied to a celebrated conju- 
ret, residing at Haslingden, who, hearing the circum- 
stances, engaged to give the wished-for information. 
The man, anxious to recover the lost property, pro- 
mised the strictest observanoe to his directions. After 
obtaining the fee, and much time spent in prepara- 
tion, the wonderful glass through which the robbers 
were to be scen was produced; but owing to a trifling 
deviation from the instructions given, the conjurer was 
unable to perform his promise. Another plan was then 
resorted to, which was sure to lead to the apprehension of 
the thieves: —The cunning man wrote something upon a 
picce of paper, not intelligible to any one but himself, 
which was buried in the evening, near the place from 
whence the clothes were taken ; the man was to lay him- 
self upon the buried paper, and remain there for three 
hours, for three successive nights. During the time the 
charm was working, he was not to speak to any one; on 
the third evening the lost goods would be replaced by the 
individuals who took them. The man returned, and did 
not neglect to act agreeable to his instructions: he, how. 
ever, had not been long watching (which, I should think, 
was fertunate, considering the dampness of the earth). be. 





fore a woman perceived him. She concluded he must be 
the thief, and immediately gave alarm to her neighbours, 
who instantly collected, bringing with them pokers, sho- 
vels, &c. &c. to enable them to secure the victim. The 
man perceiving he had no chance of preserving his secret, 
or escaping their fury, fled; but was eventually taken, 
and would, no doubt, have suffered materially, had he not 
made himself known; which he did, by exclaiming, 
** You have spoiled all.”” The aggressors have, within 
these few days, been apprehended, and are now in custody. 








Gpymnasta, 


MISCELLANEOUS RECREATIONS. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting, lent its turn to play; 

When all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And inany a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats of strength, went round 

Goldsmith. 

“ It is a call to keep the spirits alive.’—Ben Jens on. 








NO. XXI. 
EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCES. 
—=>__ 


On Friday evening last, Mr. Goore, the scene-painter, 
took his benefit at the Circus. , It was the last night of the 
season. His bill of fare was very attractive; and a very 
respectable audience crowded the place. Der Freischutz 
was performed as well as could be expected, in the absence 
of any very great musical talent. r. Elton did full jus- 
tice to the part of Rodolph. A concerto on the clarionet 
was admirably performed by Mr. Gibson; and the eques- 
trian exercises and attitudes of Paul Pietro were, as usual, 
the most graceful and pleasing imaginable. An oriental 
spectacle, called El Hyder, was as splendid, as long, and 
as dull as need be: but the performances which we are de- 
sirous of recording in our columns are, the extraordinary 
dexterities and feuts of strength of MonstEuR DECoUR. 

This astonishing performer, who has exhibited, we be- 
lieve, in the principal theatres of Paris and London, 
appears to ility and muscular power in an un- 
paralleled degree. .He first goes through most of those 
admirable feats of dexterity with brass balls, knives, rings, 
&c. for which the Indian Jugglers were so celebrated. 
He accomplishes these tricks with the utmost rapidity, 
precision, and ease. He then poets to feats which are 
truly herculean and wonderful; and he performs them 
throughout, to the very letter of the following accurate 
description. Indeed, had we not been eye witnesses of 
the facts, we should have deemed his pretensions in the 
bills of the day altogether incredible. 

First, He raises from the ground a 56lb weight on each 
thumb, peg | them about his head, and then holding 
them out with his arms fully extended ! 

Secondly. He raises himself between two perpendicular 
ropes, suspended from the top of the stage, turns his body 
over his arms, and bears a 561b weight on his back ! 

Thirdly. He lays bis hands on the backs of two chairs ; 
raises his body into a straight HORIZONTAL POSITION, 
his face to the ground, and in that attitude bears two 56lb 
weights on his back ! 

‘ourthly. Two bottles being we without any fasten- 
ing, on the table, he places his hands on the tops of them, 
and raises himself by his arms to a perfectly straight and 
horizontal position above them ! 

Fifthly. With two 56lb weights, one attached to each 
arm, he grasps the two ropes before mentioned, advances 
his fect, and raises himself tu a straight horizontal position, 
his face upwards, and then bears another 56lb weight on 
his breast ! 

Sivthly, and lastly. A single rope being suspended from 
the top of the stage, and made fast through the floor, and 

htened, he grasps it and ascends a few feet; when, 
with one hand at some distance above the other, he raises 
himself into a — and perfectly horizontal position, 
his body, legs, and feet being fully extended ; an attendant 
then touches him for a moment, giving him a revolutionary 
impulse, and the performer then swings several times round 
his axle (the rope) as finely as a weathercock in a slow 
whirling wind. He then lowers himself as gradually as if 
he were of no weight, till he is nearly perpendicular, and 


then, by his muscular power, again recovers his horizontal | 


position. 





We never witnessed any feats of strength either equal 
to these or to compare with them. The house rang with 
the enthusiastic applause, which so unexpected and so per- 
fect a treat elicited; and we shall be glad if the Fecepion 
he experienced on this his first appearance am us, 
induce him to gratify our townsmen by a repetition of “his 
wonderful efforts. 





Co Correspondents. &, 


» 
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Recent ENLARGEMENT OF THE KALEJDOSCOPR.—We 
this opportunity of reminding those of our readers who may 
not have noticed the circumstance, that we have, within 
the last month, presented our readers with no fewer 
than four extra quarter sheets, By this arrangement 
we have been enabled to give advertisements and local 
letters, without introducing them into the body of the 
work, as the additional pages are so arranged that they 
will admit of binding up either in their proper Places in 
the weekly numbers, orat the end of the volume, if any of 
our readers deem subjects of such ephemeral interest worth 
preserving beyond the period of their immediate utility. 
Erratum.—An error in the number of the Kaleidoscope of 
last week passed unnoticed through several copies: the 
number instead of being 246 should have been 247. 
Curss.—Simion, of Ashton-under-Lyme, is perfectly right.— 
The error which he notices did not originate with us; but 
it isto be found in the large work of Lolli. We shall ex- 
amine the moves carefully, and, next week, point out 
where the error lies, and how it is to be rectified by a pen. 
CHALLENGER TO DRAUGHT-PLAYERS FOR a Sum OF TWENTY 
Pounps.— Phe proposal of our Manchester correspondent 
shall be conveyed to the individual for whom it is intended 
We are of opinion that the Liverpool player will dec! 
playing for money; and we take this opportunity of open. 
ing, that we shall neither directly nor indirectly give coun- 





tenance to gambling, which we destest in every shape. © —. 


Country WaAxgs anD RusHBEARINGs.—The following post- 
script, to the article under this head, came too late to ap. 
pear in its proper place: 

Hence to his neighbours he is dear, 

And pot-companions all ; 

But, oh! what grief, that jovial cheer 
Compels e’en Priests to fall. 

Right joyfully they now return 

The kindness shown above; 

For on their shoulders homeward borne 

He pfoves their faith and love. 

Thus énds the venerable scene 

Of Catholic dedication ; 

And who can doubt so choice a theme gf, eh 
Well worth commemoration. nore Y 

Ever, THE MATHEMATICIAN.—We owe an 740% 
friend who, some time since, favoured: us. bi- 
ography of this eminent and singular sheccton ets 
delayed the article longer than we intended, or than was 
necessary; but it is now in the hands of our printers, for 
immediate publication. 


ORIGINAL QUADRILLE.—<S, Is informed that his last musical 
communication is preparing for immediate publication. 


The song from Rushton’s Poems, set to music by S. of Man- 


chester, cannot be introduced into the Kaleidoseope, without ff 


a departure from our pledge to abstain from party politics. 


Brocraruy ov Tuomas WayTE, Esg.—We shall, next week, 
present our readers with a brief sketch of this gentleman, 
which will be succeeded by a vindication of his character, 
from certain aspersions that have been cast upon it. 


Cospetr’s GRAMMATICAL CRITIQUES.—We shall‘ reserve the 
query of Sifter until next week, in order to accompany it 
with acomment, for which we have not room at present. 
—We have further to notice A4non—Z.—G. G. 


Beut. AND LancasTER SysTems.—We have in our possession 
letters on this subject from Philacribris, American, and S. 
which are intended for publication in our next. 


M—zx 1s informed, that, owing to the wafer covering a part 
of his manuscript, the first words of the 5th and 6th line 
are rendered illegible. Perhaps he bas another copy, or 
can recollect the commencement of the two lines, which 
run thus: 

—— before sweet nature's gown, 
with evening's pearly dew. 
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